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Your brothers 
and sisters 


D. you and your brothers and sisters ever fight? 

Do you sometimes get angry because one of the other kids 
in your family is allowed to do things you can’t do? 

Do you ever feel sorry for yourself because so many people try 
| to boss you around? 
| Do you ever feel that you have to do more than your share 
of the jobs around the house? 

Do you sometimes feel that you might be better off if you 
didn’t have any brothers or sisters? 

Did you answer no to all of these questions? Probably not. 
For in practically every family where there’s more than 
the brothers, or the sisters, or the brothers and sis x 

feats thee these Dp $ 


sure to quarrel and fight now and then. In so: 
| fights happen more often or are more severe nin ue % 


most families have some quarrels and misugdé lerstandings. 


It happens to everybody 


Everybody who has ever had a brother or a sister has had 
difficulties—in one way or another. Even when brothers and 
sisters get along well together, trouble will pop up from time 
to time. Sometimes this is not at all serious—nothing worse than 
the little arguments that are bound to happen once in a while 
when people live together every day, year in and year out. These 
quarrels end as quickly as they start, and nobody’s unhappy be- 
cause of them. Sometimes, in fact, these quarrels are helpful. 
They serve to clear the air. Now and then people have to let off 
steam. It’s healthier to do that than to go around carrying grudges. 
But letting off steam occasionally is quite different from the con- 
stant quarreling that comes from deep dislike. 


“Sometimes I love you. . . 


“I love George like a brother,” Perry sneered. Then he 
grinned. “You know—people always hate their brothers.” 

Perry was thinking of his own younger brother, Dave. Just 
yesterday they had a big fight. Dave had taken one of Perry’s 
roller skates and attached it to the box-scooter he was making. 
When Perry found out, he was so furious that he hid Dave's 
catcher’s mitt. That made Dave angry. And the fight began. 

Do you think Perry really hated his brother? Most of the 
time he and Dave got on well; as a matter of fact, they were 
pretty good friends. For instance, when Perry was sick with flu 
last winter, Dave would spend every afternoon with his brother. 
Perry often helped Dave with his arithmetic. At Christmas, 
each boy gave special thought to the present he made for his 
brother. 

No, Perry didn’t really hate his brother—not all the time. 
Perry was angry with his brother about the roller skate incident, 
and for a while he felt that he hated him. But other times 
Perry thinks Dave is pretty swell. 

It’s quite natural for boys and girls to be annoyed by their 
brothers and sisters sometimes. They fight with them a lot— 
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argue—disagree. But they also Jove them. Most people don’t 
hate their brothers or sisters all of the time. 

You may tell your mother that it’s simply disgusting the way 
Sis flirts with every boy. But if a friend says the same thing to 
you, you're likely to reply that Sis is popular, that’s all, and your 
friend is being catty. You may fight with your brother over a 
television program or who gets to sit in the front seat with Dad 
when the family drives to Grandmother's. But if a friend of 
yours says your brother is a dope, you'll quickly go to bat for him. 


You may be annoyed with your sister, but if she becomes 
seriously ill, fails at school, or doesn’t get a part in the May Day 
pageant, you worry almost as much as she does, You want to 
do what you can to help out over the rough times. 

Though sometimes you are angry with your brothers and 
sisters, you love them, too. You feel the kind of closeness that 
comes from living together, from sharing disappointments as 
well as fun, even from sharing parents. It comes from helping 
each other. For most people, love for their brothers and sisters 
is stronger and more lasting than the irritations. 


“Sometimes I hate you . . .” 


But all is not love—not by a long shot. At times you, like 
Perry, may actually hate your brother or sister. You may think: 
How can Mother and Dad possibly consider that little pest so 
lovable? Why in the world do they praise my older sister so 
often? 

You would be much better off, you sometimes feel, if you had 
no brothers and sisters. Then, you would have all of your par- 
ents’ love and attention. You wouldn’t have to share anything 
with anybody. The fact that a great many only children consider 
you lucky to have a brother or a sister doesn’t mean a thing— 
not the way you feel now. 


Why do anything about it? 

Many brothers and sisters who fight once in a while really 
have great affection and sincere admiration for each other. But 
sometimes brothers and sisters don’t like each other at all and 
are really unfriendly. 

Brother-sister troubles can last a lifetime. But they don't have 
to. You don’t have to sit back and wait and hope for them to 
pass. Maybe they will. But maybe they won't—ever. Now is 
the time to do your best to try to get along with your brothers 
or sisters. 

How do you do this? To start off, you can remember that al} 
brothers and sisters sometimes find it hard to get along well. 

It also helps to know that there are reasons for brother- 
sister troubles. Once you understand these, you can do a lot to 
smooth out the rough spots. What you do can make a great 
difference in the way you get along with your family, and will 
help you learn how to get along with people outside your family. 


How you got 
this way 


S hirley, watch out!” cried Mrs, Madison from the back steps. 
But she was too late. Little Shirley had run into the thin wire 
which stretched around the tiny garden in the backyard and had 
fallen right over. 

Immediately, Shirley began to howl, Mrs, Madison rushed 
to her and picked her up. “Did you hurt yourself, Shirley baby?” 
she cooed as she examined Shirley's bleeding knee. 

Richard Madison, a year older than his sister, watched this 
little drama without a bie of sympathy for Shirley. Instead, he 
lay down on the grass and began to roll over and over. "Look 
at me, Mommie,” he called, “Look at me!” 

“Richard Madison!” said his mother, sternly, “Get up from 
there this minute. You know you're all dressed to go to Grand- 
ma's.” Still carrying Shirley, Mrs. Madison went into the house. 

Left alone outdoors, Richard began to cry. “Mommie loves 
Shirley,” he wailed. “Mommie doesn’t love me at all... !” 
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What was the matter with Richard? Do you think his be- 
havior unusual for a little three-year-old boy? 


Everybody wants attention 


Richard, like all children, wanted attention. Naturally, he 
didn’t like it when his little sister took away some of the time 
and attention he used to get from his mother. When Shirley 
fell down and Mrs. Madison tried to comfort her, Richard felt 
that his mother loved his sister more than she loved him. 
Richard couldn’t take this, so he tried to get his mother’s atten- 
tion, too. This is the way nearly all little children act. 

They all have feelings of 
jealousy toward their brothers 
and sisters at some time. You 
have probably forgotten how you 
felt about your brothers and sis- 
ters when you were little. But 
deep down, those early feelings 
still make some difference in the 
way you feel about them now. 
Some of your fights, your criti- 
cisms, and your complaints have 
their beginnings in the way you 
felt in those days so long ago. 

Now, for example, Shirley 
is thirteen. She plays the piano 
very well. She is often asked to 
play for company at home and 
once a year she performs at a 
recital. Sometimes, after hear- 
ing all the compliments about Shirley's playing, Richard gets 
into trouble of one kind or another, He starts a fight with Shirley 
or falls off his bicycle and gets a bad cut. Once, when Shirley 
was playing her newest piece for guests, he went into the next 
room and began to play his phonograph records so loud that 
he drowned out Shirley’s music. 


Are you jealous when people 
praise your sister or brother? 
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Richard doesn’t know why he does these things, and some- 
times he feels unhappy about what he has done. But at the time 
he wants people to notice him. To some extent, Richard feels 
jealous of Shirley—just as he did as a three-year-old. Although 
he is proud of Shirley’s piano-playing, at the same time he is 
jealous of the attention and praise she gets. At these times, he 
doesn’t remember that he gets a good share of attention and 
praise for the things he can do better than Shirley. 


To each his own 


Many boys and girls are like Richard—jealous of a brother 
or a sister. Perhaps you may think your brother or sister is better 
off than you in some way—gets more attention, is more attractive 
or more popular, smarter in school, or better at sports. The fact 
that your brother or sister may not really get more attention or 
may not really be smarter or more attractive doesn’t change 
your feelings. 

Perhaps you would love to have naturally curly hair like 
your sister’s. Or maybe you wish you could get as good marks 
at school as your brother. But it’s possible that your sister or 
brother envies you for something, too. There ate undoubtedly 
some things that you do better. Instead of envying your brother 
or sister and feeling jealous and unhappy, think about your own 
good points. 

If the best permanent wave does not make your hair look 
like your sister's, and if doing your homework faithfully does 
not result in as high grades as your brother’s, concentrate on 
other things where you can shine. 

People differ in what they can do and what they want to 
do, in the way they look, in how they feel about things. It’s a 
lot smarter—and it gives you a better feeling—to make the most 
of what you have. Don't sit back and wish for the qualities and 
skills of others. 


Your place in 
the family 


S wore brothers and sisters have trouble getting along 
with each other because of their position in the family. Most of 
Richard Madison’s trouble, for example, was caused by the fact 
that he was the oldest child in the Madison family. He was the 
first child born. That meant that for quite a while he had things 
pretty much his own way. He had all the attention of his parents 
and of his grandparents, his uncles, aunts, and other visitors, too. 
Everyone admired him and had time to hold him and play with 
him. When he was hungry, someone was ready to feed him. 
Friends and relatives came to the house with toys and blocks 
and picture books, just for him. 

Then Shirley was born. Mother and Daddy and visitors made 
a big fuss over the new baby. Richard, the “old baby,” felt com- 
pletely left out. Mother seemed to be forever bathing or feeding 
baby Shirley. After a while, Richard began to look around for 
things to do that he knew would get his mother away from this 
rival—things he knew he shouldn’t do. 
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Sometimes Richard was glad to have the baby to play with. 
Sometimes he was so pleased about it that he proudly showed the 
baby off to his friends. But sometimes he wanted to hurt her. 
He felt that this tiny human being had taken his parents from 
him. They loved the baby and gave her their attention, and 
Richard was left all alone. That's how it seemed to him. 

It takes a long time for children to see that their parents 
have love enough for all their sons and daughters—no matter 
how many—and for each other, too. It takes even longer to see 
that parents may love one child in one way and another in a 
different way, enjoy one child for certain reasons and another 
for different reasons. Some people never learn this. And almost 
everyone carries for many years these early impressions of brothers 
or sisters being favored. The kind of thought you are giving to 
these feelings now can help you to understand what caused them 
and what they mean. Then you can learn to do something about 
them. 


When you're the oldest 


If you're the oldest child in your family, you may feel that 
the younger children get all the breaks. You're the one who has 
to help with the housework, while they can play outdoors with 
the other kids. Your little brother always wants to tag along 
with your crowd. Your younger sister is always horning in when 
your friends come to your house. They both have itching fingers 
for your favorite phonograph records that you've absolutely for- 
bidden them to touch, and they are constantly going into your 
most private bureau drawers. “Oh, they're not hurting any- 
thing,” says Mom, when you complain. 

As a result of this kind of situation, you may become bossy 
and order the others around. Or you may feel so sorry for your- 
self that for a while you keep pretty much apart from the rest 
of the family. 

Or you may see and make the most of the advantages of being 
the eldest. Being older you have certain privileges that the 
others don’t yet enjoy. Perhaps you can stay up later. Because 
you're older, you can probably do things better, too. You're 
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more expert at some games and crafts. You can decide on the 
clothes you'll wear, and you have a choice of which ones to buy. 
Because you're older and more reliable, you’re not always re- 
minded by your parents to do your homework. They trust you 
to get it done in your own time and in your own way. Of course 
you also have some responsibilities the younger boys and girls 
don’t have. But these are often fun. 

Tt can be a privilege as well as a responsibility to help enter- 
tain family guests. The younger children aren't ready to do that 
yet. Because you're growing up and know more than your 
younger brothers and sisters, you can talk with family friends 
and relatives, and with your parents, too, on their own ground. 


Older girls and boys may be asked to help entertain family guests, 


By now you are interested in many of the same things. You have 
ideas and opinions and facts to offer that younger boys and girls 
can’t have yet because they haven’t learned as much or had as 
much experience as you. 

: Being the oldest son or daughter has both advantages and 
disadvantages. Try to make the advantages count! 
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When you're the youngest 


Sometimes the oldest child in the family may feel that he’d 
be much better off if he were only “the baby.” To the baby, on 
the other hand, it may seem that the oldest gets all the breaks. 

The truth is, no matter where you come in the family, things 
look tough sometimes. 

The youngest in the family has his problems, too. For exam- 
ple, he may have feelings of jealousy and of being left out of 
things. Only his reasons are different from those of the 
oldest. When Richard’s younger sister, Anne, was a small child, 
she felt that since her brother and sister were born first, they 
got first chance at their parents’ love. When she was a few years 
older, it seemed to her that Richard and Shirley were allowed to 
go on many adventures that she was never permitted. Anne 
thought Shirley was Dad’s favorite because she was older and 
smarter, and that Mother preferred Richard because he was the 
first child. 

Now Anne is ten. Shirley and Richard are treated like grown- 
ups, but she’s still “the baby’”—everybody’s baby. “This is my 
baby,” her mother says to an old friend. And the special warmth 
in her voice or the bright sparkle in her eye as she says it doesn’t 
make things any easier for Anne. (It doesn’t make things easier 
for Shirley or Richard, either. They are quick to see in such re- 
marks proof that their mother loves Anne best.) 

Meanwhile, Anne feels that she’s not allowed to do anything. 
Shirley can go to the movies at night with her friends. Richard 
can go off alone with the fellows for a day at the local amusement 
park. But Anne must always have a grownup along. And she’s 
stuck with those baby clothes that Shirley was wearing two years 
ago. 

Sometimes it seems to her that her parents think she has no 
sense or judgment at all. Worse yet, they aren’t the only ones 
she has to obey. Shirley and Richard boss her around, too, and 
complain about her to their mother and father. 

For most of her life Anne has tried to keep up with her older 
brother and sister. At two, she tried to climb the way Shirley 
and Richard did. Later on, she wanted to play the piano like 
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Shirley, to make things like Richard. She didn’t know that when 
they were her age they couldn’t do these things very well either. 
She was so impressed by what her older brother and sister could 
do that she sometimes felt she'd never be able to do as well. 

If you are the youngest in the family, you may feel just the 
way Anne does about many things. What do you do about your 
feelings? Do you feel unhappy about your “lot” and pick a fight 
or quarrel with your brother or sister every chance you get? Do 
you complain to your mother or father every time your brother 
or sister does something that you don’t like? 

Or do you take your place as the youngest in the family for 
what it is worth? 

You may not be able to do all the things your older sistet 
or brother can do well. You may not be allowed to do some of 
the things they do. But that can be an advantage. For not so 
much will be expected of you, either. Enjoy the fact that more 
things are done for you, that you don’t have so many duties. 
Being the youngest, you probably still get more attention than the 
others. More of a fuss is made over you and more praise given to 
what you do in music or schoolwork or sports. What’s more, 
your older brothers and sisters have paved the way for you in a 
number of things. Having learned that they could ride bicycles 
without getting hit by a car, your mother raises no questions 
about your riding one. And later on your parents will prob- 
ably be more willing to allow you such privileges as dating and 
learning to drive a car. 

In many ways your position as the youngest is a good one. 
Make the most of it. 


When you're the middle child 


But what about the middle child? He often feels that both 
ends are being played against the middle. In some ways that’s 
true. The middle child may suffer some of the disadvantages 
of both the youngest and the oldest. 

First, the middle child has that older brother or sister ahead 
of him—the one who got there first and for so long had Mother 
and Dad all to himself. Then, just when he begins to feel that 
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maybe he is important, too, along comes another child; and his 
mother and father have to give a lot of their time and attention 
to the newcomer. On the one hand, the middle child may try 
to do things as well as the older child. Then, on the other hand, 
he may try to be like the new baby in an effort to win back the 
love he feels he has lost 

The middle child has not only his parents telling him what 
to do, but an older brother or sister as well. At the same time, he 
may be told that now he’s big enough to do certain things for 
himself. He’s too little for this, but too big for that. Sometimes 
it seems as if he can’t win! 

If you're in the middle, you may sometimes feel that you're 
just a nobody. The oldest child is loved just for being the oldest 
and for what he knows how to do, the youngest for being the 
baby and for being helpless. Nobody cares about you or is much 
interested in you. At least, that’s how it may seem to you. You 
may try in every way to show that you're as important as the 
others. Or you may not fight back at all. You may try to please 
everybody in the fainily by doing everything anybody asks you 
to do. 


= 


The middle child sometimes feels lonely and left out of things. 
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Or maybe you take advantage of your position. You have 
some of the privileges of your older brother or sister but, like 
the younger one, you don’t have all of the older one’s responsi- 
bilities. Although you can’t do all of the things the older one can 
do, you can do more than the younger one. You can realize that 
you have your own place for your own special qualities. 


Two children in the family 


The position of oldest, youngest, or middle child would seem 
to cover just about everything. But it doesn’t. If you have only 
one brother, for instance, or one sister, it’s possible that you 
have some special difficulties. 

Where both children are of the same sex, there can be much 
rivalry and competition between them, Butch, for example, tries 
to do all the things his older brother, Jeff, does. And when he 
can’t, he feels that he’s a failure. Polly is sure that she can never, 
never be as easy and natural with boys as her sister, Emily, If 
only Emily were a boy, Polly has decided, then she wouldn't 


A younger brother often feels he Aast keep or with the older one. 
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have to be compared with Emily all of the time. Boys and girls 
aren't expected to be good at the same things. 

However, a boy or a girl can be jealous of a sister or a brother 
just because of the difference in sex. A small boy sometimes 
wishes he were built like his sister, although more often a little 
girl wishes she were made like her brother. As they grow older, 
the difference in sex often affects the way they get along together. 
If he weren't so big and clumsy, thinks Chuck, his mother 
would care as much for him as she does for his sister. At the 
same time, his sister believes that if only she were strong like 
Chuck and played ball as well, her father would pay more atten- 
tion to her. 

Sometimes there is a real cause for the way a boy or a girl feels 
about his brother or sister. The old idea that the first son is a 
parent's favorite child is often true. A mother or a father does 
sometimes prefer the son. On the other hand, sometimes the 
mother feels closer to the son and the father closer to the daughter. 
And sometimes it’s the other way around. 

When there are only two children in the family, the compe- 
tition is pretty sure to be greater than when there are several 
children in the family. Then each child can direct all his attention 
to one rival who wants the same things he does, who is trying 
to learn to do the same things, who wants the same attention 
and admiration from parents and relatives. 

However, even if competition may be stronger when there 
are only two children in the family, there are advantages, too. 
With fewer in the family, you don’t have to consider others so 
much. There are fewer to share things with. 

With only two to share a radio, each can choose a program 
more often. There is even a good chance that both will choose 
the same program. With only two children, there is not likely 
to be such a strain on the family bank account. Each can have 
more clothes, more toys and games, see more movies. 


When you're alone 


Kathy was an only child. She had more playthings than her 
friends whose families were large. She had more clothes. Her 
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parents always had time to listen to her. They visited her class- 
room every single parents’ day. But Kathy was sometimes lone- 
some. She had many friends. But on long, rainy afternoons, she 
wished there were people her age in her house. Evenings when 
her father and mother entertained friends, or listened to dull 
talk on the radio, or just sat in the living room reading, she 
thought how nice it would be if she had a sister or a brother to 
play with. Brothers and sisters would be convenient, too, she 
sometimes thought, to take the spotlight off of her. Then her 
mother would have less time to worry about her. 


An only child often wishes for brothers or sisters to play with. 


Being an only child means you get more, both in possessions 
and in praise and attention. You have your parents all to your- 
self. But you do have to share your father with your mother 
and your mother with your father. And there are other disad- 
vantages. You miss having companions your own age. Without 
brothers and sisters, you have no one at home to give you ideas 
on how to get along with your parents and with friends. Some- 
times, too, it is harder for an only child to get independence. Some 
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parents don’t want to see their only child grow up and go away 
from home. 


To sum up 


Whether you're the oldest child, the youngest, the middle 
one, one of two children, or all alone is determined for you. 
There is nothing you can do about it. But each has its advantages 
as well as its drawbacks. Try to make the most of your place in 
your family by making the advantages work for you. 
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Good things about 
brothers and sisters 


Ce on, Barbara,” said Pat. “Let’s stop by Marge’s house 
and see if she can go to the movies with us.” 

As the two girls knocked on Margaret Carter's front door 
they heard the sound of laughing voices and music. 

“Sounds like a party going on,” said Pat. “Maybe we'd better 
go on without Marge.” She listened to the gay sounds a moment 
and then added, “It's funny, though. Marge never said anything 
about having a party.” 

“Oh, the party is probably for one of Marge’s sisters ot 
brothers,” said Barbara. “If Marge doesn’t have to help out, I 
bet she’d like to go with us.” 

Just then, Marge opened the door. “Hi!” she said. “Come in.” 

“Oh, we don’t want to interrupt your party,” said Pat, “We 
only stopped by to ask you . . .” 

“Come on in,” Marge urged again. “We're not having a party 
Its only the Carter gang.” 
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As Pat and Barbara entered the room, they found Marge’s 
five brothers and sisters busily at work cleaning house. The radio 
was going full blast, and two of Marge’s sisters were singing 
along with it. They all were sweeping or scrubbing or polishing— 
really working hard. At the same time, they seemed to be enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

“Gosh,” said Pat after a minute. “I never realized what fun 
a big family could be.” 

“Well, I guess it is, sometimes,” said Marge. “But having so 
many brothers and sisters can be pretty hard, too.” Then she 
added thoughtfully, “But I guess I do like being part of a big 
family.” 

Large families like Marge’s can be more than fun. There are 
many practical advantages to being one of several children. 

For instance, when you have several brothers or sisters— 
or even just one—you aren’t the only one who has to do the 
household chores. You have help. If Mom needs someone to 
carry her groceries or help her set up a booth at the church bazaar, 
it doesn’t always have to be you. Of course, you help her some- 
times, but often there’s someone else around to help. If Dad 
needs help in cleaning out the cellar, you can match a coin with 
your brother to see who comes to Dad’s rescue. It’s even possible 
to take turns on daily chores like dishwashing or taking out 
the garbage. 

There are many other advantages in large families, For one 
thing, there is almost always somebody you can play with. You 
can usually find someone around the house who wants to play 
checkers or go to the movies or just kid around. 

With several brothers and sisters, there will probably be one 
who will be particularly close to you and who likes to do the same 
things you do. You have a special kind of a friend who is always 
there and who can be on your side when the going is rough. 

When there are several children in the family, you can play 
games and have fun that’s almost as good as 
spur of the moment. Christmas celebrations, 
ners, birthday parties, and other special 
more exciting when there are a number of 


Most boys and girls enjoy having family get-togethers and parties. 


Even people who have had a lot of trouble getting along with 
brothers and sisters remember with warm pleasure the family 
get-togethers. They never forget the fun of preparing for birth- 
day parties, or how nice it felt to be the center of all the excite- 
ment on their own birthdays, 

Then there’s the matter of sharing possessions—games, books, 
clothes, and so on. Of course, this can be carried too far. And you 
don’t always like the idea when it’s your things that are shared. 
However, with a bit of give-and-take, you can find sharing handy. 
Bob let his brother, Henry, play his favorite records one day. 
Then, later on, he found Henry willing to lend him his soft- 
ball. Marian let her sister take her French doll to school when her 
room had a U. N. Doll Day. Then her sister, in turn, let Marian 
wear her new jockey cap when she went skating with her gang. 


Learning about people 


Mary Gordon had always found her four older brothers a 
terrific nuisance. They teased her, they talked about things she 
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tound boring (like which teams were leading in the major leagues 
and how to grind the valves in jalopies) and generally made life 
difficult. But when Mary became older and began to date, she 
discovered that boys were not strange creatures to her. She was 
so used to having young men around that she felt at home with 
them. She could talk about the things that interested them. She 
understood their language. Without knowing it, through her own 
brothers, Mary had found out how to get along with boys— 
including those who weren’t her brothers. 

Sally, on the other hand, had two older sisters. They helped 
her in many ways. They showed her how to use make-up and 
how to choose the most becoming clothes. She learned all the 
newest dance steps, too, for her sisters loved to practice with her 
whenever a favorite tune came over the air. 

Older brothers and sisters can be very helpful for boys and 
girls. Sisters can help boys learn to be comfortable with girls. 
Brothers can help girls learn how to please young men. 

Living with brothers and sisters helps you learn how to get 
along with people in many ways. You learn how to give and 
take, to be a good loser, to give when necessary, and to stand up 
for your rights, firmly but without getting angry. 


On your own 


Brothers and sisters can be especially helpful to you in help- 
ing you grow up and be on your own. Many parents are quite 
slow about letting their children become more independent. But, 
if you’re one of the oldest in a big family, your parents may 

_ welcome the fact that you are growing up and can be more inde- 
pendent and responsible. With your brothers and sisters to be 
taken care of, too, your parents simply can’t watch everything 
you do, take part in it, and talk about it. You have more chances, 
then, of going your own way and finding out what you can do 
on your own. 

On the other hand, if you're one of the younger boys or 
girls, by the time you are ready for more freedom, your brothers 
or sisters will have paved the way for you. Your father and 
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mother probably will be less afraid you'll make serious mistakes. 
They've already seen how much they can trust their children. 

For example, when Chris started going out on his own at 
night, he didn’t have much trouble with his parents about the time 
to come home. That problem had already been settled between his 
parents and his older brother. 

Much the same thing happened to Sue. After her older sister 
had been going out with boys for a year or so, her parents became 
used to the idea of dating. So they let Sue start sooner. 


It’s good to belong to a family 


Added to all these things, it’s comfortable to have people 
around with whom you feel you really belong—people who love 
you, are interested in you, and can share your disappointments 
and your pleasures. Big families do have their drawbacks, but in 
the last analysis most boys and girls find that it is pretty nice 
to have brothers and sisters. 
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Brothers and sisters 
ate fine, bumi . 


V Va do I have to be the one to stay with Timmy all the 

time?” wails Sarah. 

“I wish I didn’t have to do so much work around the house,” 
complains Tom. 

“If only we didn't have so many dishes to wash,” says another. 

“I get tired of pretending to like spinach and liver just so 
David will eat his.” 

“I wish people would stop comparing me with my brother 
all the time.” 

“My big sister is always trying to boss me around.” 

“Why must I be the family errand boy, just because I’m the 
youngest?” ; 

“Jerry breaks up all of my things.” 

“My sister always wants to wear my sweaters.” 

“My father thinks everything my little brother does is cute— 
but just let me try to do the same thing.” 
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Do any of these complaints sound familiar? Most people 
who have brothers or sisters probably have made similar re- 
marks at one time or another. Big families are fine. But if 
you are one of several children, you have probably found out that 
having brothers and sisters doesn’t always make life easier for you, 
There are drawbacks, too. 


Added responsibilities 


Among the drawbacks of a big family are the added responsi- 
bilities. If you're the oldest child, there’s the baby-tending prob- 
lem, for instance. You're a “regular little mother” (or father) 
and “so good with children.” You sometimes wish you weren't. 
It means you often have to be an unpaid baby-sitter when you'd 
much prefer to be out on the ball field with the fellows or at the 
movies with the girls. You may be getting valuable experience 
for your own future as a parent, but that isn’t much comfort right 
now. 


Sharing has its drawbacks 
equipment, trips, and so on, When the family income is not 


large—and for most families it isn’t—there usually isn’t enough 
money to do all the things everybody would like to do. 


to share theirs with a brother or a Sister, or even with an uncle 
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“Why aren’t you like Johnny?” 

The oldest one in a family often must become a model for 
the younger children. You probably get tired of this. Just be- 
cause your kid sister is such a copycat is no reason, you feel, 
why you have to watch every move you make. If you don’t 
happen to like spinach and see no reason for eating it, you 
are annoyed when you have to pretend to really enjoy it so 
your small brother and sister won’t refuse to eat it, The same 
thing goes for putting your room in order and hanging up 
your coat when you come in. You'd like to be yourself, without 


Often older children must serve as models for the younger ones. 


always having to consider how your behavior affects the little 
ones. 

On the other hand, if you're the youngest child in the 
family, it’s just as hard to live up to those models of perfection, 
your brother and sister. “Your brother eats a good breakfast,” 
says Mother, and you wish that just once he'd choke on it. 
“Why can’t you make your allowance last the way your sister 
does?” asks Father, “Your sister was always such a dainty little 
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girl. I don’t understand why you can’t be neater,” Says your 
grandmother. “I certainly look forward to having you in my 
class. Your brother was my star pupil,” says your new teacher. 

Such remarks can be very annoying. Sometimes they make 
you really dislike your older brothers and sisters, They may 
make you decide to go on in your own way even though you 
know there is something to be said for changing. It’s only 
natural to feel like that, 

Most people don’t like to be compared unfavorably with 
others, particularly with their brothers and sisters, But friends 
and relatives—and especially parents—often do it. You wonder 
why they can’t love you for yourself, like you the way you 
are. Why do they want you to be different? 


Everybody is different 


Children are different, just as adults are. Some are easy- 
going and quiet, others always have to be busy with something. 
Some are fine leaders, others are good followers. Some go in 
for sports and outdoor activities, others get more fun from 
reading and from making things with their hands. It takes all 
kinds of people to make a world, But sometimes, in the small 
world of the family, it’s difficult for people who are very 
different to live together without clashes. Tastes and dispo- 
sitions differ, and often members of the family do things in dif- 
ferent ways. 

What you are learning about getting along with individuals 
of different dispositions, abilities, and interests in your own 
family can be a real help in getting along with people outside 
the family. But it’s sometimes hard to remember this: when it’s 
tight here and now that you have to live with the differences. 
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Brothers and sisters 
are people 


Fie Paul, wait for me.” Six-year-old Donnie dashed out of 
the house to catch up with his older brother. 

Paul and his young uncle, Ric, had almost reached the corner. 
Paul turned around and yelled, “Go right back in the house this 
minute. Go right on back. You can’t go with me. You're too 
little!” 

Little Donnie ran a little farther and then stopped. He 
screwed up his face in an effort to hold back the tears, “I was 
only bringing you your cap you left on the table,” he called. 
Then Donnie turned and walked slowly back to the house. 

“Say, what's got into you today?” asked Ric. “Why did you 
talk to Donnie like that? He was only trying to do you a favor.” 

“Oh, Donnie makes me tired,” mumbled Paul. “I have to 
take that kid with me almost everywhere I go. I’m tired of it.” 

“Well,” said Ric, “how do you suppose you make Donnie feel? 
He has feelings, too, you know.” 
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Did you ever stop to look at your brothers and sisters as 
people? Are you like Paul? Do you think of them only as those 
nuisances that get in your hair, spoil your plans, tease you, annoy 
you? Do you think so much of your own feelings that you forget 
theirs? It’s easy to get so busy protecting your own rights and 
privileges that you lose sight of everyone else’s, Brothers and 
sisters have feelings and rights and privileges, just as you have. 
Understanding this can help you get along with them. 


The rights of brothers and sisters 


“All men are created equal” applies to brothers and sisters 
as much as to anybody else. They have the same rights of pri- 
vacy. They have the right to go their own way and have their 
own friends. They have as much claim on your parents as you 
have. 

They do not, of course, have the right to order you around, 
any more than you have the right to tell them what to do or 
what not to do—no matter who is the oldest. They don’t have a 
right to carry tales to your parents, either. 

In family life, politeness and thoughtfulness too often get 
lost. Perhaps because members of the family are so sure of each 
other, they feel free to criticize and to quarrel. Home is certainly 
a place where you can be yourself. But this can be carried too far. 
Home is a much pleasanter place when politeness is the order 
of the day. This means being thoughtful of all members of the 
family, respecting their feelings and opinions and possessions, 
respecting them as individuals, 


What are your brothers and sisters like? 


Treating members of the family as people can be a big help 
in getting along well with them. Stop a minute and ask yourself 
some questions. What are your brothers and sisters like? What 
are their hopes and dreams? What are their interests and hobbies? 
What sort of people do they admire and choose as friends? How 
do they get on at school? How do they get along with your 
parents? And with your relatives? 
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Marian found Pete’s airplane models dull, but she honestly 
admired the way he built them. Mike’s collection of snakes gave 
her the creeps, harmless though 
his snakes were. But Marian 
steeled herself to learn some facts 
of snake life from him. Marian 
thought Nan’s stories sounded 
pretty silly, but Marian listened 
to them just the same. Marian 
saw that Pete’s airplanes, Mike’s 
snakes, and Nan’s stories meant 
a lot to each of them, so she was 
interested, too. Then, in turn, she 
found that her brothers admired 4 
her sewing. And her sister was 
always willing to help her with a ° 
fitting the clothes she was mak- & > L aR? 
ing. Marian’s interest in her 
brothers and sister was repaid by Try to show some interet 
their interest in her activities. in your brothers and sisters. 

Trying to understand why 
brothers and sisters act as they do can help you to be more pa- 
tient with them. Take Judy and Don Burns. Don was very im- 
patient with the way Judy worried over whether or not she would 
be invited to this party or that, over the number of dates she had. 
Being a few years younger than Judy, Don thought dating was 
stupid, and teased his sister without mercy. Finally, Mrs. Burns 
explained to him that Judy’s behavior, which seemed so strange 
to him, was just a part of growing up, that before long he would 
be interested in dating, too. Naturally, Don laughed at the idea 
that he would ever be interested in girls, but he did try to be more 
tolerant of Judy. And he did cut down on his teasing, which made 
Judy feel a little more friendly toward him. 

It’s important to know and remember that people differ in 
what they can do and want to do, in the way they look at things 
and react to things. We can’t all be the same. And life would 
be pretty dull if we were. Make allowances for the interests and 
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the wishes and the ideas of your brothers and sisters, just as 
you do for those of your friends. 


Do your brothers and sisters like you? 


All the things said here about your feelings toward your 
brothers and sisters are also true of their feelings about you. How 
do they feel about you? What kind of a person do you seem like 
to them? Try putting yourself in their place for a little while 
You are a brother or a sister, too. 

Maybe you never thought about zheir attitudes before. Maybe 
you just go your own way and see only their faults. Try to look 
at yourself in this brother-sister picture and see how you rate, 
You may be in for a surprise! 
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Your job i in getting 
along better 


V Vi can you do to get along better with your brothers and 
sisters? The first step in getting along with anyone is to try to 
understand yourself as well as the other person. Why do you feel 
the way you do about your brothers and sisters?’ Why do they 
feel as they do about you? 

Look at yourself. Are you jealous? If so, why? Is your brother 
really your mother’s favorite? Or did you simply make up your 
mind long ago that he was, and so look for proof over and over 
again? Are you envious for some other reason? Do you envy 
the way your sister can sing or the way she makes friends? Ask 
yourself if some of these same kinds of things could be troubling 
your brothers or sisters. 


If you're rivals 


These kinds of feelings can add up to strong competition be- 
tween brothers and sisters. Boys and girls often feel they have to 
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be good at the same things as their brothers and sisters. They 
forget that people differ in what they want to do or can do. 

Suppose your brother plays a good game of checkers and can 
win three games out of five from your dad. That doesn’t mean 
you have to be as good as your brother at checkers, You're prob- 
ably good at something else that he can't do at all well. Your dad 
can be just as impressed with that. He can enjoy a fast game of 
ball, or working on a scale-model boat, or talking about a new 
science-fiction story with you, just as much as he enjoys playing 
checkers with your brother. 

Rivalry is good in some ways. Fred, for example, was al- 
ways competing with his brother. He worked extra hard, and as 
a result, did wonderful work at school. 

Patsy competed with her sister, Jean. She knew she could 
never be on the editorial board of the school paper like her sister, 
but she wanted to make a name for herself, too. Patsy loved to 
act. So she joined the dramatic club, rehearsed faithfully, and 
eventually got a leading role in the school play. She was com- 
peting with Jean, but in a different field. 

Rivalry can be helpful in younger children, too. Because of 
their wish to do at least as well as other boys and girls in the 
family, children who have brothers and sisters usually learn to 
read earlier than only children. They often learn to do other things 
earlier, too, 

Don’t let competition and tivalry spoil things for you. If 
you must compete with your brothers or sisters, try not to look 
down on what you can do well just because it isn’t what your 
brothers and sisters can do. Make the most of what you have. 
Develop your own special skills, 


Generosity brings returns 


You can make further headway in getting along better with 
the other members of the family by not demanding your own way 
all the time. Generosity is not only desirable; it usually brings 
returns as well. If you offer to do a favor for your brother, he 
is quite likely to do one for you the next time you ask him— 
maybe even before you ask. This doesn’t mean that you have to 
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be always giving in for the sake of peace or good will. There 
are times when you must stand up for your rights, and there 
are times for thinking of others first. 

Surely there’s something nice you can say to your brother or 
sister once in a while. Pass along Janice’s remark to Tom about 
what a swell dancer he is. Tom may pooh-pooh the idea, but 
he'll be pleased just the same. Tell Dorothy how becoming her 
new dress is. 

Sometimes these things come hard when you first try them. 
But soon you'll find that you get as much pleasure from the 
giving as your brothers and sisters do at the receiving end. That 
is, if you don’t give with the idea of getting immediate returns. 
If you use compliments and kindnesses as bargaining tools, you 
may defeat your purpose. But the fact remains that it’s human 
nature to want to return a favor or a bit of kindness. And it all 
makes for getting along more happily. 


Cooperation works two ways 


Everyone knows that “cooperation” means working jointly 
with another or others. There’s nothing wrong in suggesting 


Doing favors for sisters or brothers often brings favors in return. 
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that brother or sister cooperate. But you have to cooperate, too, 
if the thing is going to work. Mom expects you, not your brother, 
to do the dishes. But maybe he mows the lawn or cleans the cellar 
or washes the windows, instead. If you're fed up with dishwashing, 
maybe you can persuade your brother to trade jobs with you. He 
could take over the dishes and you could do his chores for a 
while. If there’s constant wrangling over who is to wash the 
dishes or dust the furniture, perhaps together you can work out 
a schedule. Or maybe you'll decide to share whatever work can 
be done by two people. 

If your sister borrows your things without permission, offer 
to lend her some of them now and then if she'll ask you first. 
If your kid brother constantly wants to tag along with you and 
the other fellows, offer to take him and his friends on a special 
outing some day. 

Finding ways to work together can do a great deal to balance 
the work and the privileges. Talking things over and working 
out problems together can also help in getting rid of some of 
the causes of quarrels. Cooperation is a grown-up way of solving 
problems. 


Parents can help, too 


You and your brothers and sisters can work out some of your 
differences by yourselves. But you’re not expected to solve all 
your problems alone. Independence is fine, but sometimes you 
need help. Parents can be, and often are, of great help in solving 
brother-sister troubles. 

Try discussing your problems with your father or your mother, 
or with both of them. (Sometimes it’s easier to talk with one at 
a time.) As long as you approach the matter honestly and thought- 
fully, you’re not being unfair to the brothers and sisters you're 
talking about. With your parents, try to figure out why you and 
your brothers and sisters don’t get along better. Perhaps you do 
have more work than the others. Or perhaps you have been over- 
looked in some way. There may be many different reasons for 
misunderstandings and quarrels. 

Once you've found some of the causes, your parents can al- 
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so help in getting rid of them. For example, they can help make 
a schedule of duties that will seem fair to everyone. They can 
help set up rules for the borrowing of possessions. They can help 
decide on who may choose radio programs or figure out a time 
schedule for the use of the telephone or the bathroom. 

From your talk with them, your mother and father may even 
change their own way of doing some things that concern you. 
They may come to see that they never got over the habit of 
protecting your sister who was so sick a year or so ago. They still 
appear to favor her. Dad may come to see that just because you 
don’t enjoy baseball, that doesn’t mean you're a sissy. Mother may 
come to understand that by always pointing you out as a model 
to your brothers and sisters she hardly increases your popularity 


with them! 


Settling differences 


The O'Briens found family councils a fair and practical way 
of working out family problems. Once a week, the whole family 


Family councils. help to settle brother and sister problems. 
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sat aronnd the kitchen table to talk things over—six-yeat-old 
Libby, eight-year-old Marie, eleven-year-old Jerry, thirteen-year- 
old Philip, and Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien. All members of the family 
had a chance to say what things were bothering them. They had 
a chance, too, to point out what they found particularly helpful 
or pleasing. Together they made rules about bedtime, home- 
work, spending money, putting away clothes and toys, choosing 
radio and TV programs. Together they worked out schedules for 
duties and privileges. Libby and Marie would take turns feeding 
the cat. Philip and Libby would wash and put away dishes one 
week, Jerry and Marie the next. Jerry and Philip decided to take 
turns scrubbing the kitchen and bathroom floors. It took one 
person longer than two, but every other time one would be free. 
The boys agreed, too, that on special occasions they could switch 
turns or share the work. 

Talking things over can go a long way toward settling dif- 
ferences. Talk problems over with your brothers and sisters. 
Talk them over with your parents. Talk them over with the whole 
family together. If you give it half a chance, democracy can 
work at home just as well as anywhere else. This requires a cool 
head and honest thinking from everybody. It takes the ability 
to see the other person’s side at the same time that you stand 
up for your own. It requires give and take on everybody's part. 

Family council meetings like the O'Briens’ can take place 
once a week or once a month or once every two months. It de- 
pends on the need for talking things over. However, meetings 
should be planned for a regular time. This makes the council 
a regular event and does away with the feeling that every prob- 
lem is a crisis. 

In some family councils, the father is always the chairman. 
In others, all members of the family take turns at being chair- 
man. However it’s handled, the family council can work like any 
other group in settling problems. Rules, especially those decided on 
by the group, are an excellent method of keeping peace. The 
tules should, of course, provide for conditions under which they 
may be broken. 

In addition, the council is the group in which any member 
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of the family can get complaints off his chest without hard feel- 
ings. And it’s a good place for making compromises. They're 
part of cooperation. 


Outside help 


Sometimes, no matter how 
hard you try—or how hard every- 
one else in the family tries— 
you just don’t get along well 
together. Sometimes it's impos- 
sible to discuss matters with 
brothers and sisters or with 
parents. Then it’s a good idea 
to get help some place else. 
Sometimes a person outside the 
family can see things more clear- 
ly than one who has an active 
part in what's going on. You 
may find it easier to talk calmly 
and fairly about what bothers 
you with someone outside the Sometimes you may need to ask 
family than with a member of for help outside your family. 
the family. 

Discussing family relationships in the classroom or club often 
helps. You don’t have to get personal or take up intimate family 
affairs. Talking over human relations and family relations in 
general and getting the ideas of other classmates in a discussion 
led by the teacher or club leader can help make your own think- 
ing clearer. 

You may want to talk things over with a trusted friend, a 
teacher in whom you have confidence, the counselor or the princi- 
pal, the leader of your club group, the minister at your church— 
some adult whose judgment you trust and toward whom you 
feel close. Often such a person can help you to understand your- 
self and the situation better. If he can’t help you, he may 
be able to suggest someone who can. 

There are men and women who have had special training 
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to help people get along with others. Some cities have family 
relations councils or mental hygiene clinics where you can go. 
Family agencies and hospitals in many cities have experts trained 
to help solve family problems. If things are really seriously out of 
hand between you and your brothers and sisters, if nothing you 
do seems to make for better feeling, then you might suggest to 
your father or mother that one of them ask for help from one 
of these trained people. It is only common sense to take advan- 
tage of expert help when you need it. 


When you're grown-up 

Doing what you can to get along happily with your family 
not only makes life pleasant now, but also affects your future. 
Some people, when they are grown-up, have a difficult time 
getting over the brother-sister bad feelings of their childhood 
and don’t always enjoy being a part of the family. But count- 
less men and women, who got along well with their brothers 
and sisters when they were young, find them a source of great 
pleasure in happy times and of comfort and strength in times 
of trouble. Now is the time to lay the groundwork for that kind 
of relationship. 

Getting along well with brothers and sisters affects the way 
you get along with other people—with your classmates and friends 
now and, in the years to come, with your employer or employ- 
ees, with your husband or wife, and with your own children. 
Home is a testing ground. You can discover now how to get 
along smoothly with people. And practice what you learn. Getting 
along peacefully and happily with others now will serve you 
for a lifetime. 
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